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Ww and beautiful is the natural colour photograph of 
the planet Saturn with its fabulous rings, taken at Mount 
Wilson Observatory on ‘Kodachrome’ Film. Yet, remarkable as 


it is, it has less significance than a black and white strip also taken 
at the Observatory on a special ‘ Kodak ’ plate sensitive to wave 


lengths longer than those of light. For the spectrographic strip 
does more than provide a picture—it tells the analyst the chemical 
composition of what is photographed. The branch of photography 


¥ 


AUGUST 17, 


known as spectrography has told us all we know about the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere of the stars. Today in an increasing 
number of ‘down-to-earth’ applications, spectrography is proving 
its practical worth. Aided by Kodak research and materials, it is 
enabling the practical man in factory and laboratory to analyse 
metals and other compounds in minutes instead of hours—speeding 
production . . . maintaining quality ... leading to improve- 


ments in many of the products you buy. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1946. 


PART OF THE BIGGEST ILLEGAL ARMS DUMP UNEARTHED IN PALESTINE: A BRITISH SOLDIER SORTING WEAPONS 
AND AMMUNITION FOUND IN SEALED CELLARS BENEATH A SCHOOL IN TEL AVIV. 


Of the various caches of arms and ammunition unearthed during the recent full-scale thousands of rounds of ammunition, mortar bombs, hand-grenades, rifles, and pistols. 
search of Tel Aviv, the largest was discovered on August | in the forty-room An officer in charge of the search party declared that the school had apparently been 
Techkimoni School being used as the H.Q. of a British battalion in the city. Behind designed with caches built into the structure. The school's caretaker and his assistant 
false walls built into the structure, and in sealed basement rooms, sappers discovered were arrested on the spot, and other prisoners were taken. 
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AND ARMS DUMPS IN TEL AVIV. 
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HERZL STREET, ONE OF TEL AVIV’S MAIN THOROUGHFARES, DURING THE RIGID FOUR-DAY 
CURFEW IMPOSED WHILE THE CITY WAS COMBED FOR TERRORISTS; AND (RIGHT) 


. A CONTRAST IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE LIFTING OF THE CURFEW ON 
AUGUST 2: ONE OF MANY QUEUES WHICH RAPIDLY FORMED OUTSIDE SHOPs. 
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TEL AVIV’S GREAT SYNAGOGUE, THE PRINCIPAL SYNAGOGUE IN PALESTINE, BENEATH WHICH A BIG 


STORE OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION WAS FOUND ON JULY 31. 


BRITISH TROOPS REMOVING A BOX OF MORTAR BOMBS FROM A SEALED 
CONCRETE ROOM BENEATH THE TECHKIMONI SCHOOL IN TEL AVIV. 
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BRITISH TROOPS SORTING ARMS DISCOVERED BURIED IN AN AIR-RAID SHELTER BENEATH 
THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE DURING THE FULL-SCALE SEARCH OF TEL AVIV. (Pathéd News.) 


The streets of the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv bore the air of a deserted town during 
the recent rigid four-day curfew clamped down while British troops examined 120,000 
inhabitants during a full-scale search for terrorists and concealed armaments. When 
the curfew was lifted at 3 p.m. on August 2, thousands of inhabitants swarmed out 
of their homes and huge queues quickly formed outside provision stores and other 
shops. Among discoveries of hidden arms made during the search of Tel Aviv, 
a large cache was found beneath the Great Synagogue, the principal synagogue in 


SOME OF A BIG BATCH OF FORGED PALESTINE GOVERNMENT BEARER BONDS WHICH, 
WITH FORGING EQUIPMENT, WERE HIDDEN BENEATH THE SYNAGOGUE. ~ (Pathéd News.) 


Palestine. This cache included Sten-gun parts, revolvers, ammunition, battle-dresses, 
forged Palestine Government bearer bonds of a spurious value of many thousands of 
pounds, and forging equipment. This was only one of a number of hidden arms 
dumps discovered, the largest of which was found in sealed concrete rooms beneath 
the Techkimoni School in a main street—a discovery dealt with in photographs on 
the opposite page and as our frontispiece. Altogether, about 600 men and women 
were detained as a result of a city-wide search occupying four days. 
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TROUBLE IN PALESTINE: ILLEGAL ARMS AND ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS. 
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BRITISH TROOPS EXAMINING 3-IN. AND 2-IN. MORTARS FROM THE BIGGEST ILLEGAL 
ARMS DUMP UNEARTHED IN PALESTINE, FOUND IN A TEL AVIV SCHOOL. 
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RIFLES AND LIGHT MACHINE-GUNS ALSO FOUND IN THE ARMS DUMP HIDDEN 
IN SEALED ROOMS IN A FORTY-ROOM SCHOOL IN TEL AVIV. 
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BOXES OF SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION, HAND-GRENADES, AND MORTAR BOMBS INCLUDED 
IN THE HUGE DUMP FOUND BENEATH THE SCHOOL IN TEL AVIV. 


The largest arms dump unearthed in Palestine (also the subject of our frontispiece) 
was hidden in one of the main streets of the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv. Found in 
specially-constructed concrete rooms, in the cellar of the Techkimoni School, on 
August 1, the dump included, apart from arms and ammunition (some of which is 
shown in Pathé News pictures reproduced above), enough medical supplies for a 
brigade at full war strength. While this and other hidden arms dumps were being 
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OVERCROWDED SHIPS CARRYING THOUSANDS OF ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS TO 
PALESTINE, ANCHORED IN HAIFA HARBOUR AWAITING INSPECTION BY THE AUTHORITIES 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER AND AN ARAB PALESTINE POLICEMAN STANDING GUARD IN HAIFA 


HARBOUR TO PREVENT ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS SLIPPING ASHORE, 
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AT TEMPORARY BARBED-WIRE DETENTION PENS SET 
DISCOVERY OF THE ARMS DUMP. 


BRITISH TROOPS ON GUARD 
UP OUTSIDE THE TEL AVIV SCHOOL AFTER THE 


examined during the full-scale search of Tel Aviv, the number of ships bringing 
illegal Jewish immigrants to Palestine continued to mount. So great was the influx 
that the Palestine Government refused to permit landings, except in urgent cases; the 
remaining thousands had to stay on board the ships anchored in Haifa Harbour. 
Early this month it was estimated that the number of illegal immigrants, in camp 
or on board ships, was upwards of 8000—the quota until next January. 
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T’ is August Bank Holiday, and everyone except 

Mr. Molotov—vigilant as ever against the Fascist 
threat from Persia and Switzerland—and the unresting 
London burglars are taking their ease, not exactly in 
Sion, but in the battered and rather shelf-bare world 
which after six years of mutual destruction is all that 
remains to the quarrelsome human race. I also am 
resting—that is, if writing ‘‘ Our Note-Book”’ and 
beating off the flies can properly be called resting. 
Around me are the Gloucestershire woods, the red 
ploughlands of the sheep-denuded Cotswolds, and an 
ancient garden from which the weeds of the war years 
are slowly being expelled by a stout-hearted mariner 
turned gardener to give place to ordered flowers, 
clipped hedges and trim lawns. The sun is shining 
brightly—for the meteorological department of an all- 
seeing State had predicted rain—and it is (for England) 
uncommonly hot. And the old house beside me, 
with its fantastically deep stone walls, its monu- 
mental Stonesfield roof and its William and Mary 
windows embedded in weathered masonry, seems to 
have almost for- 
gotten the snows 
of these wintry up- 
lands and the chill 
Cotswold blasts 
against which it 
was built. The 
unguarded clematis 
is glorious on its 
grey walls and the 
border before it 
ablaze once more 
with flowers after 
its long wartime 
sleep. From the 
woodlands _ below, 
one can see it, as 
one emerges from 
the forest  fast- 
nesses, standing like 
some enchanted 
fairy-tale hunting- 
lodge among its 
sentinel yews; 
approaching, one 
half - expects the 
little panelled 
rooms within to be 
full of cobwebs and 
a hundred-year-old 
princess to be asleep 
in one of its tall 
four-post beds. But 
appearances are 
deceptive; ex-petty 
officers and leading 
seamen of his 
Majesty’s Navy— 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


I sometimes wish—much as my esthetic eye 
grieves at the masts on the outraged Cotswold skyline— 
that there was more to recall this now-forgotten truth. 
Two years ago in the summer of D-Day we were a 
united nation : Jerusalem was then built as a city that 
was at unity among itself. The heart of England beat 
in that apocryphal hour, as Emerson had long before 
predicted, with the pulse of a cannon; we knew our 
duty and destiny and went forward as one man to 
meet it. No more glorious national resurrection had 
ever taken place in the history of a nation than ours 
in the four years after 1940 ; to parallel it one would 
have had to go back to the march of the Hebrew 
people from Egypt to the Promised Land. A few 
weeks after D-Day I found myself lunching in the 
Victory, then the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth ; and from Nelson’s cabin windows one 
looked out at that unbelievable scene of corporate 
activity that I had been witnessing all the morning 
on the quays and hards as the ships of all the world 
carried the men and armaments of Britain and America 





It is not so to-day. We have lost our unity be- 
cause we have temporarily forgotten our purpose. 
Even the great man who led us in those heroic years 
when Britain turned disaster into victory and who 
spoke to us amid the thunder of guns and the crash 
of bombs in words that recalled every one of us— 
rich and poor, Right and Left, worker and idler, 
rebel and appeaser—to our common duty, is now, 
like his former colleagues, become a party leader and 
a retailer of part and party truths. At a time when 
national unity is the key to everything we aspire to, 
and when faction seems the very last luxury we can 
afford, it is melancholy to reflect that great-hearted 
statesmen who together carried us from Dunkirk to 
D-Day should have descended with such apparent 
lack of restraint to the pitiful pettiness of party politics. 
For Britain is still in deadly danger, our victory only 
half-won, the promise of her future—so clear and 
glittering in 1944—still ungrasped. And yet, forget- 
ful of our dead and the ideals that inspired them, we 
seem to have turned aside from the road they fought 
so hard to open, 
to bicker among 
ourselves, to com- 
pete for party 
advantage, and, 
instead of helping 
one another to over- 
come the manifold 
difficulties that con- 
front our national 
path, to impede, 
jostle and embitter 
one another. 

“* Keep right on 
to the end of the 
road ’’—as I write 
these lines the 
words of Harry 
Lauder, that 
“grand old min- 
strel,’’ as Winston 
Churchill called 
him in one of his 
wartime speeches, 
is emerging from a 
wheezy, battered 
wireless on the 
lawn. But though 
the instrument that 
emits it is so feeble 
as scarcely to be 
audible above the 
murmur of the bees 
and summer insects, 
the voice of the old 
Scottish purveyor 
of gallant plati- 
tudes is firm and 
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A CRIME WHICH SHOCKED THE WORLD: THE KING DAVID HOTEL EXPLOSION AT JERUSALEM PHOTOGRAPHED TWO SECONDS AFTER THE purposeful as ever: 
ACTUAL DETONATION OF EXPLOSIVES LAID IN THE BASEMENT BY JEWISH TERRORISTS OF THE IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI ORGANISATION. a minstrel singing 


ians of the place— 
are not used to_ !n our issue of A 3 we were able to publish a remarkable close-up phot ph of the tho ine David Hotel explosion at the moment it took place, with pedestrians re) 
ff ith b- Police i cover from the falling débris. The picture we show above was t: thee tuo seconds after the detonation from the vi int of the lcony of the Central af ¢ anag and 
suffer either co Police wig! in Joryesiom, and gives me ies of the size and violence of the Ag At date of writing, the latest official casualty list t tof July 2 29) B) gaze the the figures brotherhood, of 
webs or sleeping 46 t is, however, feared that there is little that any of the missing can have survived, and on August | Thompson, gaiety and human 
. thea phd! Secretary of the Palestinian Government, who had been rescued after being trapped for thirty hours in the ruins, died. On August Py 3 memorial service . 
princesses, and the Cooma’ love and undying 


the tutelary guard- 








the victims of the outrage was held in St. e's Cathedral, Jerusalem. 
old house is fast 


becoming as spick and span in appearance and as orderly 
in its ways as a British ship of war. Indeed, in some 
ways it resembles one of the smaller kind of aircraft- 
carrier with its sides bravely fronting the surging 
Cotswolds, falling away into a deep trough to starboard, 
rising in mountai:.ous waves above the superstructure 
to port, while astern the grassy flight-deck, mown and 
swept, juts out above the western woods. Coming 
out of the house in that direction, one would not be 
surprised to see a flight of Swordfish—the gallant, 
steady, antique-fashioned, timeless aircraft that 
stemmed the eastward tide of the Axis at Taranto 
as surely as two years later the Russian infantry 
did so at Stalingrad—drawn up ready for action 
on the lawn. But there is neither sight nor sound 
of aircraft; a Bank Holiday quiet is over all the 
wooded uplands, and only the line of wireless-masts 
along the Roman road far to the westwards remains 
to remind one that a few months ago this dreaming 
England was fighting for its very life and that of 
the world. 


to the liberation of Europe. Nelson’s ghost sat, as 
it were, on one side of me and the man responsible 
for that ceaseless flow of men and weapons across the 
water on the other : khaki and blue blended round the 
famous table ; the present and the past. And there 
was one chair at the table—an invisible one—more 
famously tenanted than any; we were all, I think, 
conscious of its occupant who was the unspoken 
thought of millions, now battling and dying that 
humanity should triumph over the forces of evil. It 
was the spirit of the Future—a spirit that smiles 
only on men and nations who face their destiny with 
courage and help themselves. And, by doing so, I 
might add, help others. For it was not of herself alone 
that England was thinking in 1944, but of that which 
is greater than man or nation: of the undying soul 
of goodness and valour and truth that from age to 
age forms the recurring pattern of gold in the world’s 
history. To that soul our country was then true, 
and, because of it, victory crowned her blood-stained 
banners, and the spirit of the Future smiled on her. 





patriotism. Here is 
the reminder; the common denominator we are all 
unconsciously seeking ; the bugle-call to recall us to 
the ranks and renew the march the heroic dead began. 
To make England and, through England, pursuing her 
ancient function of teaching the nations how to live, 
the world a nurse of noble men and women ; to preach 
and live the undying ideals of truth, kindliness, justice 
and courage ; to clear the slums, to build good homes, 
to till the soil, to beautify our cities; to teach the 
young, to purge our national life of all that is mean 
and diseased and debasing ; here is our common task, 
here is the road along which we have to advance 
without faction behind our chosen leaders, whoever 
they may be. This, at least, is the Bank Holiday 
dream of one Englishman, resting for a day in this high, 
rekindling Cotswold garden; not an idle dream, he 
believes, but one wholly realist and born of the 
inescapable national necessity 


“mutual to build Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land.” 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER LIMPING INTO FALMOUTH HARBOUR ON AUGUST 8: A_ PHOTOGRAPH 


WHICH SHOWS THE DAMAGE TO THE PORT SIDE SUFFERED IN COLLISION. 











AMONG THOSE WHO BOARDED THE AMERICAN FARMER, HAULED 


ROPES: MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN RANGER'S CREW. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE DESTROYER PEERY: THE BLIZABETE (LEFT) ON THE SCENE 
OF THE “ INCIDENT"; SHOWING THE TOW-ROPES HANGING FROM HER STERN 
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On July 31 the 8258-ton steamer American Farmer, bringing 8000 tons of food to 
Britain, was. in collision with the American steamer William J. Riddle. Passengers 
and crew of the American Farmer abandoned ship and were picked up; the less- 
severely damaged William J. Riddle made for a British port. The collision took place 
700 miles west uf the Lizard. The American Farmer, however, remained afloat, and 
was boarded by men from the 2039-ton British steamer Elizabele, who attached 
tow-ropes to the derelict and hoisted the Red Ensign. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
destroyer Perry had left Plymouth on August 3 to go to the aid of the American 
Farmer. A sister-ship of the derelict, the American Ranger, had also proceeded to 


MEMBERS OF THE &LIZABETE'S CREW EXAMINE THE 
DOWN THE RED ENSIGN AND CUT THE ELIZABETE'S TOW- \ TOW-ROPES, CUT BY AN AMERICAN BOARDING-PARTY, 
AFTER THEIR SHIP HAD DOCKED AT BARRY. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER “INCIDENT ”: 
SHIPS, AND THE MEN, INVOLVED. 
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SH STEAMER FLIZABETE ANCHORED OFF BARRY, GLAMORGAN, WHERE SHE 
ARRIVED AFTER HER GALLANT ATTEMPT TO SALVAGE THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


. ORDERED OFF THE AMBRICAN FARMER WHILE THE U.S. DESTROYER 
PERRY STOOD BY: THE MEN WHO FOUND THE DERELICT 
DISCUSS THE INCIDENT ABOARD THE &LIZABETE, 


THE AMERICAN FARMEZ, DOWN BY THE BOWS, ENTERS FALMOUTH HARBOUR UNDEK 
HER OWN STEAM WITH A CREW FROM THE AMERICAN BANGER ABOARD. 


the scene of the collision and put a party of men aboard the American Farmer. 
This party lowered the Ensign, hoisted the American flag, and ordered the British crew 
back to their ship. The tow-ropes were cut, steam raised, and the American Farmer 
arrived at Falmouth on August 8 under her own power. In an interview the captain 
of the American Ranger stated: “In my judgmént the Elizabete could never have 
brought the ship to port, and that is why | boarded her."’ Asked “Do you agree 
with the principle that the first ship to get a rope aboard a derelict ship has the 
right of salvage ?", he replied: ‘I agree.” He‘ added that the Elizabete left the 
ship after being notified by the United States Navy that it was the best course. 
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“THE SWELLING ACT OF THE IMPERIAL THEME”: UNCHANGING RUSSIA. 















Acquisitions between 

(death of van the Terrie) 
beeween 1584 and 1689 

(accession of Peter the Great) 

| Acquisitions by Cather Hand 
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THE WESTERN FRONTIERS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN 1914, FOR COMPARISON WITH 
THOSE OF THE U.S.S.R. IN 1946, AS SHOWN ON THE MAP ON THE RIGHT: TERRITORIAL 
EXPANSION BETWEEN THE FIFTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
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THE HIGH-TIDE MARK OF CZARIST IMPERIAL AMBITIONS: FRONTIERS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN 1914 AGAINST WHICH THE SOVIET SEA NOW LAPS. 


It is popularly supposed that not even the victors gain from a World War and yet, if the 
draft peace treaties with the ex-enemy Powers are studied, it will be seen that the U.S.S.R. 
at least has been able to push its frontiers outwards at the expense of its smaller neigh- 
bours. It is also interesting to compare the new boundaries of the U.S.S.R. with those 
of Imperial Russia as they were in 1914. The Treaty with Rumania confirms the cession 
of Bessarabia and North Bukovina to the Soviet Union in June 1940, and the cession of 


Ruthenia by Czechoslovakia in June 1945. From Finland the Soviet Union has obtained 
the province of Petsamo, in addition to the territory ceded to her in the peace treaty of 
March 1940. As the result of war the U.S.S.R. holds East Prussia and has acquired a large 
slice of Poland, while the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia were absorbed 
in 1940. In the Far East the Soviet Union has acquired the southern part of Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands. (Maps specially prepared for ‘The Illustrated London News.”’) 
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THE ROYAL HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND: THE KING 
INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR. 


Holiday-makers on Deeside, Aberdeenshire, thronged 

Ballater Station on August 8, to greet the Royal Family 

when they arrived on their way to Balmoral Castle. 

The King, in Highland dress, inspected the guard of 

honour, comprised of mixed Army recruits drawn from 
three Scottish regiments. 


h 
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CAPTAIN MILLERS (RIGHT), MASTER OF THE 4&LIZABETE, WITH HIS SON, CHIEF ; Y 


OFFICER J. E. MILLERS, WHO WAS IN CHARG 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, yen 


When Captain J. Millers, master of the Elizabete, 
arrived at Barry, he refused to discuss the in- 
cident when the Red Ensign was hauled down 
ona ship claimed as a prize or give an opinion of 
the action of the crew of the American Ranger. 
The Elizabete has a crew of twenty-four. e 
was bringing a cargo of pit props to this country 
from Prince Edward Island when she sighted the 
derelict ship, which she took in tow. 


Followi: the unexpected resignation of the 
Turkish Cabinet, M. Recep Peker, a prominent 
member of the People’s Party, was asked b 
President Inonu to form a new Cabinet, whic 
has now been approved by him. M. Hassan 
Saka, Foreign Minister in the former Sarajoglu 
administration, is one of the four members of 
the previous Cabinet to be retained. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY CELEBRATE THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY WITH A_ VISIT 


VUNGAUONUDENANETUOUEAGUNOHRNARODERLORGR NANA ALE) MILY CELEBRATE THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY WITH a visit ¥ 
: \ 


TO THE STRAND THEATRE TO SEE FIFTY-FIFTY.”’ 1 


The King, Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and Princess Margaret, accompanied by two equerries, \ 

Major Harvey, Scots Guards, and Wing-Commander Peter Townsend, R.A.F., visited the \ \ 
Strand Theatre on August 5 to celebrate the Queen’s forty-sixth birthday, which was on the | 

\ 

fy 


previous day. Mr. Harry Green, the American comedian, who plays the leading part in the 
\ farce, “ Fifty-Fifty,”” was presented during an interval. 
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THE PRINCESSES OUTSIDE BALLATER STATION 
WITH THEIR DOGS. 


While the King inspected the guard of honour assembled 
at Ballater Station, Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret waited with their dogs. The royal party 
were greeted by the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Aberdeen. Later in the morning they arrived at 
Balmoral Castle, where they are spending their holiday. 
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1 THE MASTER AND TWO OFFICERS OF THE 
E OF THE SALVAGE PARTY PUT ABOARD 
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MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD TEDDER, CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF, HELD CONFERENCES 
AT THE AIR MINISTRY ON AUGUST 7, 8 AND 9, WITH THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE R.A.F. AND THE DOMINIONS. THEY REVIEWED THE PROGRESS OF THE POST-WAR 
ORGANISATION OF THE R.A.F. AND CONSIDERED CURRENT PROBLEMS. 
Our photograph shows a general view of the conference on August 7. peated round the table, from 
left to right: Air Marshal Sir A. S. Barratt; Air ‘Marshal Hon. Sir R. Cochrane; Air Ma 
= R. S. Sorley; Air Marshal Sir A. Conin gham ; Air Marshal Sir G. Donald ; Air Marshal Sir L. H. 
Slatter; Air Ma rshal rd. M. Robb ; Air Vice Marshal 7 i_ “Sainsbury ; Air Marshal Sir C. R. 
; Air Marshal Si . C. Pirie; Air Marshal ~ Cc. £. H. hurst; Air Vice-Marshal A. de T. 
evill; ————; Air Vice-Marshal G. Jones; “ra Air Vice-Marshal R Leckie ; Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Lord Tedder ; Air Vice-Marshal W. F. ; Air Chief Marshal Sir J. C. Slessor ; - Vice-Marshal J. W. 
Cordi nd Air Marshal Sir R. M. Hill; Sir W. Brown weal H. Barnes. 





OF THE AMERICAN FARMER FROM THE BRITISH STEAMER &ELIZABETE, WHO HAD 
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AMERICAN RANGER WHO TOOK OVER CONTRO! 
HAD 


HER IN TOW FOR A DAY. 


The story of the American Farmer, the 8258-ton 
steamer which was in collision with the American 
steamer William /. Riddle 700 miles west of the 
Lizard, appears on e 173. Our photograph 
shows (1. to r.) Chief Officer V. Kain, Chief Officer 

E. Heather, of the American Ranger (who 
commanded the boarding crew on the American 
Farmer), and Captain Oscar Johnson. of the 

American Ranger. 


ce vannnennanecannanenennnnnns osavaninnes veawenecnennyel 


MAJOR-GENERAL H, E. RANCE, 
Major-General Hubert Elvin Rance has been 
appointed to succeed Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, who has resigned, as Governor of Burma. 
Major-General Rance, who was born in 1898, 
is a Regular officer of the Royal Corps of 
Signals. He was chief civil affairs officer in 
Burma for about twelve months during the 

military occupation. 
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HEN I visited Norway last summer I 

travelled in uniform. I was the guest 
of the force then occupying the country for 
the purpose of winding up the Wehrmacht. 
By aircraft, seaplane, car and boat I could go 
wherever I wanted, and in fact I went 
deep into the Arctic Circle. My information 
about the country came almost entirely from 
British officers. It was an interesting trip 
which I shall always remember with pleasure, 
but it was for the most part concerned with the British 
Army as represented in Norway. This time the circum- 
stances have been very different. The British Army is 
gone. All my talk has been with Norwegians and Danes— 
I shall have more to say of the Danes a little later. It 
would be ungracious to suggest that I have been left en- 
tirely to my own devices, since I have received great kind- 
ness from the Bergenske Shipping Company (B. and N. 
Line to the British, so far as the service between Bergen 
and Newcastle is concerned), on one of whose excellent 
boats I came over. Yet here I am now, a tourist pure and 
simple. And I am in a district that I have never seen 
before, that of Hordaland, overlooking Hardangerfjord, 
famous for its fruit, where apples, pears, raspberries, cur- 
rants, greengages and damsons grow a few feet above the 
water’s edge. They say that in the season of the blossom 
steamers bring crowds from Bergen to see it, and this I 
find easy to believe. 

It is a country where one 
is never beyond the sound 
of running water and often 
within that of cow- and 
sheep-bells. The scenery 
is wild and splendid, with 
patches of snow still lying 
on the upper slopes of the 
mountains ; but there is a 
homely and even a comfort- 
able air in the green valleys, 
with their snug wooden 
houses, their tiny plots of 
wheat, barley, oats and roots, 
and their grass, the last blade 
of which is cut with the 
scythe and hung on wooden 
rails, like big towel-horses, 
to dry. This is completely 
rural country, and people 
live well, except that here, 
as elsewhere in Norway, 
there is a serious shortage 
of meat, and they have 
less than we have at home. 
Otherwise, I learnt from 
a man constantly travelling 
between England and 
Norway, their food standard 
is rather better than ours. 
From the hotels it is difficult 
to judge. The Government 
sets great store by the 
tourist traffic and is anxious 
to welcome back the British 
fisherman and skier, each 
in his season. It therefore 
allots a good ration to the 
hotels. Butter is perhaps 
thrice as plentiful as at home, 
and at breakfast your glass of milk, 
Scandinavian fashion, stands beside 
your coffee-cup. On the whole the 
visitor fares far better than he would 
in an English hotel, though the diet 
would not suit a Briton unable to face 
fish as the main dish at two meals out 
of three. But it is good fish—turbot, 
halibut, mackerel, sole, occasionally 
salmon—well cooked, if it is very 
regular in its appearance at the table. 
The fisherman who likes to christen 
his catch with a small libation would 
also be wise to bring his own spirits, 
and if he is honest about them to 
the Customs officers they will probably 
be lenient to him. 

Norway is recovering, but not 
rapidly. She is a country living largely 
on her carrying trade, her timber, and 
her fish ; and none of these industries 
is aS prosperous as it was before the 
war. She is very short of textiles and 
cannot afford to buy much from her 
opulent Swedish neighbour. The cloth- 
ing shops in Bergen are almost pathet- 
ically empty; indeed, there is little 
more in them than there was in those of 
Oslo a year ago. Yet the peopledo not 
look ill-dressed. The golden-haired 
hikers on the roads and hillsides are well equipped. 
They have plenty of weatherproof outer clothing, and 
they need it, since when the rain has a mind to show what 
it can do in Hordaland it may come down for forty-eight 
hours on end ; but then you may get a day of blinding sun 
that peels the skin off your forehead. All the holiday 
clothing is good and practical, and a pair of shorts need.a 
good deal of material if the average Norwegian girl is to 
get into them. I do not think there has been a feminine 
* slimming ” cult in this country ; if there has it has not been 
successful. But if you admire hair of pale gold free from 
artifice, bright blue eyes, rosy cheeks, good teeth, and almost 
perfect features, then this is the country for you. 

The Norwegians look with the most friendly eyes on 
Britain and the British, They have a sterling balance, 
with which they hope to buy many things, including ships 
and coal. The ships they will get eventually; even the 
coal may not be an impossibility, since their needs are 
relatively so small, They also believe in Britain. After 
that their friendliest feelings are for their Danish kinsmen. 


Since then she has been-eng: 


on trooping duties and repatriatio: 


ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH WITH THE FRENCH CREW FOR 
HAS BEEN LENT TO THE FRENCH NAVY: FOR FIVE YEARS: 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
NORWAY AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


This year there has been a great influx of Danish tourists, 
who can go nowhere else abroad. No Dane, unless he is 
travelling as an official on authorised business, can buy 
the currency of any foreign country except Norway. Like 
the Norwegians, the Danes are short of coal and textiles. 
If the world were not topsy-turvy and commissar-ridden, 
they could pay for them comfortably out of their vast 
agricultural surplus. But a world reputed to be hungry 
does not buy all it might. Ministers get up in the House of 
Commons and announce that negotiations for the purchase 
of more Danish food are in progress. What they do not 
tell us, but I have heard a Danish authority which has 
left no doubt in my mind, is that the exportable surplus 
is already sure to drop, at least temporarily, because the 
farmers, having found Britain unwilling to pay the prices 
they ask, have already begun to reduce their herds, and 
especially their swine. The Danish visitors do not profess 





NOW ON LOAN TO THE FRENCH NAVY: THE 14,000-TON LIGHT FLEET CARRIER COLOSSUS ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH FROM 


THE FAR EAST WITH HER PAYING-OFF PENNANT FLYING. 


The light fleet aircraft-carrier Colossus was transferred to the French Navy on loan at a ceremony (illustrated on 
August 6. She was completed in 1944 and was sent to the Sannnaen, aay going on to Soteer, Australia, on she arrived on VJ-Day. 
‘ar East recently she brought the Crown 


aged 
Prince and Princess of Greece to this country on a visit to the King of my ‘the Hellenes. Colossus will, as a French warship, be based on Toulon, 


On her return from the F. 





the same enthusiasm for Britain as the Norwegians. They 
are friendly, but are not pleased over our attitude to the 
problem of South Schleswig. 

Towards the Swedes the average Norwegian looks with 
more doubtful eyes. His sentiments are in part prejudiced 
and in part better justified. The very fact that Sweden 
was not invaded, while his own country was, cannot be 
banished from his mind, though if you answer that this 
was not Sweden's fault and that Norway would have 
remained neutral if it had been possible, he will good- 
humouredly agree. He goes on to say, however, that Sweden 
put her railways at Germany’s service and that in 1940 
German troops crossed and recrossed the frontier without 
being interfered with by the Swedes, in breach of international 
law. The Swedes—a fair number of whom have appeared 
on this fjord—retort that whatever they did was done 
because they could not help it and that they ceased to 
bow to Germany’s will as soon as they felt strong enough 
to do so, But there can be no doubt that the Norwegian’s 
view is coloured by Sweden's affluence and prosperity, by 


THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER COLOSSUS, WHICH 
THE 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP RICHELIEU. 
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the fact that she possesses all that Norway 
lacks, by reports that her merchants have 
sold their exportable goods for two years 
ahead, even by the poor showing of the 
Norwegian kroner to the Swedish. The 
Norwegian is a reasonable man. He is also 
well educated, and education on the lines 
on which it is administered in this country 
makes for broad - mindedness. But he 
experiences this prejudice, and perhaps 
would be less than human if he did not. 

The other neighbour, Finland, is not a Scandinavian 
country, though there is a considerable element of Swedish 
blood in its population. The ties which bound Finland 
to the three Scandinavian countries were nevertheless close 
in the past. They are looser now. It is felt that Finland 
has gone completely into the Russian orbit. Her frontiers 
have been rendered indefensible to Russian armed forces ; 
slices of her territory have been ceded to the Soviet ; her 
trade now faces mainly eastward. Above all, she is not 
completely free politically, since, though the Russians do 
not interfere in the election of the people’s representatives 
or in the formation of the Government, it is clear that they 
would not tolerate the existence of a Government which 
they considered unfriendly to themselves. On the other 
hand, the Scandinavians recognise that the Soviet Union 
had a heavy score to settle with Finland, and they feel 
that the settlement has not 
in the circumstances been 
harsh. Finland has moved 
farther away, and it may 
be that Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark—in ideas, if 
not politically—have moved 
farther west. Their news- 
papers are full of British 
news. A Bergen paper had 
three columns on the birth- 
day of Mr. Bernard Shaw ; 
on another day there was 
about the same space given 
to Glyndebourne. Half-a- 
dozen people asked me for 
my views on the significance 
of the Bexley by-election. 
How much should we see 
about a_ by-election in 
Scandinavia in our Press ? 

All the Scandinavians, 
whatever their politics, 
express much the same 
opinions about Soviet 
Russia. There is no un- 
friendliness in their attitude ; 
on the contrary, they regard 
Russia with respect and 
their earnest hope that their 
countries’ relations with 
her shall be good are not 
founded upon fear alone. 
They look upon the 
achievements of Russia with 
admiration, and often put 
it that none but a great 
and vital nation could have 
endured what Russia has 
had to suffer and come 
through in triumph. Yet it 
does appear that there is fear in the 
background. It is the enigmatic and, 
to their minds, unpredictable trend 
of Russian policy which perplexes 
and worries them. They wonder what 
is going to come next and how it 
will affect themselves. 

The majority do not form their 
fears in the mould of crude conquest 
by force. They think rather in terms 
of political pressure from without 
and within. This they dread particu- 
larly because its tendency would be 
to undermine their type of civilisation, 
not very different essentially in the 
three Scandinavian countries, whose 
languages are so closely akin that 
they can converse and read each 
other’s literature and newspapers 
without going to school to learn each 
other’s tongues. They all value their 
own way of life and do not want 
to see it changed. Their civilisation 
suits them and they consider that 
it has a mission. On the other 
hand, they do not allege that there 
has been pressure from the Russian 
side as yet. 

My least happy impression came 
from the view, not universal, but 
at the same time not uncommon, that in the long 
run a clash between the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and the United Kingdom and the United States on the 
other was a probability. “If that happened,” a young 
Norwegian who escaped to Scotland and did good service 
there, said under his breath, ** people might say afterwards 
that that brute Quisling was right.” He was thinking 
aloud. Did I believe there was a chance of avoiding this 
calamity ? I replied truthfully that I thought there was. 
The little nations may be morbid in their pessimism in 
this respect, but they understand only too well the con- 
sequences to themselves of a struggle between giants across 
their bodies. The Norwegians, who in their economy are 
the simplest of the three, have also been the heaviest 
sufferers. They are too fine a people to be made the pawns 
of power politics. Norway can harm no one. She deserves 
to be allowed to work out her own destinies. Though she 
is not, and is never likely to be, a rich country, there is a 
great deal in her national civilisation and philosophy which 
it would benefit the world to take as a pattern. 
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H.M.S. COLOSSUS LOANED TO FRANCE: 
BRITAIN’S PRIME MINISTER AT THE TRANSFER CEREMONY. 


THE LOWERING OF THE WHITE ENSIGN ON THE \ 


DECK OF COLOSSUS BEFORE THE HOISTING OF THE { \ MR. ATTLEE TAKING THE SALUTE DURING THE LOWERING 
OF THE FLIGHT-DECK LIFT TO THE HANGARS OF COLOSSUS. GROUND) THE BATTLESHIP RICHELIEU, WHICH 


FRENCH ENSIGN. \ \ 
y 


\ 
-_ a 


G TO ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY LAYTON 
(CENTRE), C.-IN-C., PORTSMOUTH, AND ADMIRAL SIR 
CUNNINGHAM, FIRST SEA LORD. 


On August 6, Britain's 14,000-ton light fleet carrier Colossus was 
formally transferred on loan to France at a ceremony in Portsmouth 
Harbour. Mr. Attlee, then recently returned from the Paris Peace 
Conference, represented the British Government at the ceremony, and 


ATTLEE AND SENIOR 
ee ansangnennenunn a ett are 
NAVAL OFFICERS ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF COLOSSUS AT THE TRANSFER CEREMONY AT \ . FRENCH SAILORS, BROUGHT TO ENGLAND FOR THE CEREMON 


SALUTING THE FRENCH FLAG 
TRICOLOR BEING HOISTED ON BOARD COLOSSUS WHILE A ROYAL MARINE BAND PLAYS 
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{ MR. ATTLEE, REPRESENTING THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, WITH MRS. 


\ 
\ PORTSMOUTH ON AUGUST 6, 


vy 
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hie 


\ 
UOURORRENEDE SUUURUNNU NERA RN svesnttvnennens Sian UUNNUU DUNNO NEO NNDNNRO NNN NY MARCHING THROUGH FLEET STREET TO GUILDHALL 
ON AUGUST 6, WHEN THEY VISITED LONDON AS THE 


GUESTS OF THE LORD MAYOR AND CORPORATION, 
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Qyvnenencnuncnannceandnnnnvansgensvesensnten . 


THE HOISTING OF THE FRENCH ENSIGN, (IN BACK- 


BROUGHT THE FRENCH CREW TO ENGLAND. 


WITH THE 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 


the French Government was represented by M. Massigli, the French Ambassador. The handing- 
over ceremony was held on the carrier's flight-deck, where Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, C.-in-C., 
Portsmouth, received the distinguished guests. While a Royal Marine band played the National 
Anthem the White Ensign, the Union Jack, and the pennant were slowly hauled down ; and then, 
with the band playing the Marseillaise, the French Ensign and Tricolor were hoisted. Mr. Attlee 
addressed the company, expressing Britain's pleasure at being thus able to help her traditional 
ally to re-create and reconstruct her Naval Air Service. (Photographs of Colossus and the 
French battleship Richeliew, which brought the carrier's new crew to England, appear opposite.) 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN SEA-POWER. 











* THE UNITED STATES NAVY: A HISTORY”: 


ERE is a one-volume history of the United States 
Navy by two Professors of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, which corresponds to our Dartmouth. It is not 
merely a record of shipbuilding and fighting: “‘ the Navy 
in action is given full and accurate treatment,”’ but “ the 
emphasis is on the national significance of the U.S. Navy 
in war and in peace,’’ not only as a “ first line of defence 
but in its bearing on political and economic relations of 
the United States with other Powers, on maritime trade, 
and on internal affairs.” This is not surprising in a book 


on this subject written by fellow-countrymen of Admiral 
Mahan, whose work “ The Influence of Sea-Power on 


NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR: FROM CONTEMPORARY ISSUES OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


TWO 


The Merrimac. 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE IRONCLADS: 


Although a number of ships were engaged in the Battle of Hampton Roads, the centre of the interest 
undoubtedly lay in its being the first of all encounters between ironclads. 
better at defensive than offensive operations, and being difficult of manceuvre, neither was able to 


History ” was the most lucid, pene- 
trating and influential treatise ever 
produced on this or any kindred 
theme. 

In the nature of things, the 
earlier chapters hold more interest 
for American than for British 
readers, privateering (with the 
British renegade Paul Jones con- 
spicuous) and single-ship fights being 
the outstanding features. But even 
that early history is viewed in the 
light of general principles ; ¢.g., the 
power to be gained by co-operation. 
** Our first squadron in the Revolu- 
tion was commanded by a Marble- 
head skipper who later rendered 
outstanding service in the Con- 
tinental Navy, but who was com- 
missioned and sent out by General 
Washington, Chief in Command of 
the Army. His mission was not only 
to interrupt enemy sea communica- 
tions but to provide our Army with 
sorely -needed military supplies. 
Later in the war, the operations of 
Arnold's little makeshift flotilla on 
Lake Champlain had a vital effect 
on the land war, and the French 
fleet off the Virginia Capes made 
possible the victory of Yorktown. 
Similarly, the work of Macdonough 
in the War of 1812, and of Du Pont, 
Foote, Farragut and Porter in the 
Civil War attained their highest 
success in combined operations, On 
the other hand, two signal disasters 
of our arms may be attributed in 
large measure to lack of co-opera- 
tion—-the loss of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard in 1861 and the widespread destruction eighty years 
later in Pearl Harbour.” 

The authors, having governing ideas in mind, are able 
to give meaning as well as life to their narrative of even 
their humblest episodes, But it was not until the Civil War 
came that the American Navy (or Navies) became the 
centre of world attention : there was the memorable demon- 
stration between the Monitor and the Merrimac (the first 
of the new and doubted ironclads to be in action) ; there 
was the long struggle and argument over the blockade ; 
there were the important cases regarding International Law 
at Sea; and there were brilliant naval campaigns, notably 





*” The United States Navy: A History.” By Carroll Storrs 
Alden, Ph.D., and Allan Westcott, Ph.D. Illustrations, Maps and 
Diagrems, (Robert Hale ; 30s.) _ 





THE END OF A CONFEDERATE COMMERCE-RAIDER : 


and by the British yacht Deerhound. After seven successive 


i ee 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


that on the Mississippi by Farragut, who, in point of 
character and genius for his job, is probably the nearest 
thing to Nelson that the American Navy has yet thrown 
up. There may, of course, have been all sorts of mute, 
inglorious Nelsons during the nineteenth century : but they 
hadn’t their chances. There were slight naval inter- 
ventions in the Mexican wars ; the Navy ensured the capture 
of California. There were landings, here and there, by 
marines ; always effective, because of the implied power 
behind a few men. There was the Spanish-American War : 
but, although the popular Press of the time made dramatic 
the expectation of great sea-battles off Cuba and the 


te Yorkt The Monitor. Congress. 
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THE DRAWN DUEL BETWEEN THE CONFEDERATE MERRIMAC (OR VIRGINIA) AND THE FEDERAL MONITOR IN HAMPTON ROADS, 
force a decision and both withdrew. bo 4 never met again, Monitor being lost at sea in a storm 


Both ships, however, proved | and Merrimac (which the Confederates 
into Federal hands. (Reproduced from a The Illustrated London News’ 
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THE FEDERAL ASARSARGE OFF CHERBOURG, JUNE IQ, 


The Confederate Alabama, the most successful cruiser of the American Civil War, ended its career off Cherbourg in a 
protracted and evenly-matched duel with the Kearsarge, which was watched by a crowd of spectators on the French cliffs 
Ne eee Alabama was sunk and her captain and surviving 


crew rescued 


(Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News" of July 2, 1864.) 


Philippines, the thing was too easy. The Spanish ships 
were as unseaworthy and out-dated as their officers were 
brave: they had as much chance as the Chinese against 
the Japanese in 1894 and Rostjestvensky’s fleet against the 
same enemy later on. With the Kaiser’s war the American 
Navy expanded and pulled its full weight in the world. 
With Hitler’s war it became as powerful, omnipresent, and 
handy at all sorts of jobs as the British Navy was tradition- 
ally proud to be. That is all amplified here: the naval 
part in the Pacific operations is amply and intelligibly 
described. But it is extraordinary in what closed com- 
partments the Allies, in that theatre, seem to have worked. 
The British forces seem to have been somewhere else. 
This thorough and judicious, if not brilliantly written, 
survey was finished after the European War was ended 
but when the end of the Pacific War was not in sight. 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE CONFEDERATE ALABAMA (R.) 





By CARROLL STORRS ALDEN and ALLAN WESTCOTT.* 


Many things had been made clear, or clearer than ever: 
the crucial importance of the air services, the peril of the 
submarine and the nature of methods for combating it, the 
necessity of planned combined operations, for example. 
New weapons and mechanisms had arrived in force : ducks, 
jeeps, artificial harbours, Bailey bridges, andso on. At the 
close, the authors slip in the remark: “‘ Rocket weapons 
promise to have a great future ’’—a prediction to which 
the inhabitants of London may assent, though without 
enthusiasm. But it is impossible, even after so short a 
lapse of time, to finish the book without being aware of a 
lacuna which looks like the premonitor of a great gulf: 





Newport News. 
MARCH 8-9, 1862. 


Minnesota. 


rechristened Virginia) being Se to Bisco falling 
of Apri 5 : 


the atom bomb is not, and could 
not be, mentioned, nor even the 
existence, let alone the significance, 
of Bikini atoll. 

When the next edition of this 
work is published, what will the 
final chapter be like? It is a com- 
monplace among naval and military 
historians that every new weapon is 
followed by a suitable antidote, and 
that evolution in these matters is one 
long neck-and-neck struggle between 
offensive and defensive, spear and 
shield, gun and armour. A jump 
ahead may win, and has won, a 
campaign or a war: in the present 
record we are reminded of how the 
fortunes of the Civil War might have 
been altered had the Merrimac had 
more of a start. But the theory 
always has been that there is always 
an answer somewhere, if not a very 
cheerful one: when large - scale 
bombing attacks and V-2’s were the 
latest thing, people were talking 
about the urban populations of the 
future living in wartime in deep 
subterranean cities with adequate 
sanitation and food supplies and hot 
and cold water laid on. But now 
there is the atom-bomb. Aeroplanes 
carrying atom-bombs might doubt- 
less be shot down like other aero- 
planes, though only a few getting 
through would be enough for most 
places. And what of atom-bombs 
harnessed to rockets ? What do we 
do about them, and in particular 
what do the navies do about them ? 
The results of the Bikini experiment 
have come through only in driblets. At first the damage 
was regarded as moderate. Then it was revealed that the 
bomb dropped rooo yards away from its named target. 
Then more ships listed and sank. Then it became evident 
that not only would crews on deck have been blasted to 
death, but that all below in floating ships might have 
perished because of the rays, temporary repairs thereby 
being made impossible. Is the new version of the spear 
so devastating as to be regarded as different from its pre- 
decessors not in degree but in kind ; and have the scientists 
who, invented it any notion of what sort of counter-agent 
they may devise? I notice an Admiral saying that fleets 
can no longer be so concentrated. Even at that, where 
will they be if one bomb means one naval base sky-high ? 

Perhaps the answers will be found—and the search for 
new offensive weapons resumed ! 
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ABOVE: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF EASTBOURNE, LOOKING FROM WEST TO EAST. BELOW : THE BEACH AT EASTBOURNE BEFORE THE REAL HOLIDAY CROWDS ARRIVED ! 
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ONE OF THE TARGETS FOR BRITAIN’S POST-WAR-YEAR HOLIDAYMAKERS: EASTBOURNE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. 


town, which were followed by a visitation of fifteen flying bombs. Nearly 500 houses 
were destroyed, double that number seriously damaged, and some 10,000 slightly 
damaged. In spite of the obviously curtailed accommodation, Eastbourne’s August 
holiday crowds this year were estimated to number upwards of 100,000, who poured 
into the town by special trains, hundreds of coaches, and thousands of private cars. 


To the many thousands of holidaymakers who have chosen Eastbourne as their “ target " 
for 1946, this front-line town on Britain's hard-hit South Coast, with its many battle 
scars, will show a great contrast to its pre-war traditional spick-and-span appearance. 
During the war, Eastbourne was a target of a very different kind. In ninety-eight air 
raids German bombers dropped 800 high-explosive and 4C00 incendiary bombs on the 
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THE FIRST BIKINI ATOM BOMB, WHICH EXPLODED IN THE AIR: A 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE OVERHEAD EXPLOSION ON JUNE 30, RECORDED BY A CAMERA OPERATED BY REM 





HOTOGRAPHS of the first atom bomb explosion at Bikini, recorded from aircraft 


and ships, have appeared in previous issues of The /ilustrated London News. The pelated 
panoramic view of the experiment reproduced above, only now released by the joint will be 
U.S. Army-Navy Task Force, is the first close-up photograph of the explosion. It coventy- 
was taken by an automatic camera mounted on a steel watch tower on Bikini Atoll, smashed 
less than five miles from the centre of the target fleet and operated by remote control. outskirts 
Taken shortly after the bomb exploded, it shows not only the now familiar mushroom- bomb di 
topped pillar of radio-active vapour formed by the disintegration of the atom, but Blandy, 
many of the target ships already blazing from the flash of the bomb. In the imme- consider 
diate foreground is the beach beneath the watch tower, showing some of the huts pat bacnte 
extensiv 


from which the natives of Bikini were evacuated, and palm-trees with their trunks hich 
whic is 
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A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBOT CAMERA FROM A WATCH TOWER. 


REMOTE CONTROL AND SHOWING MANY TARGET WARSHIPS BLAZING AT THEIR LAGOON ANCHORAGE . 


painted to record the measurement of any tidal wave that might materialise. It 
will be recalled that this first atom bomb explosion damaged at least half of the 
seventy-three warships of the ‘‘ guinea-pig '’ fleet in varying degrees. from the 
smashed and sunken ex- Japanese cruiser Sakawa to slightly-damaged vessels on the 
outskirts of the target area. The first definite assessment of the power of an atom 
bomb directed in this manner at shipping was forthcoming from Vice-Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy, commanding the Atom Test Task Force in the Pacific, who expressed the 
considered judgment that the explosion of an atom bomb directly overhead at an 
elevation of 200 ft. would destroy any vessel afloat. Even so, the damage was not so 
extensive as that yet to come from the second experiment (the underwater explosion), 
which is the subject of a striking photograph reproduced on the following two pages. 
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THE EXPLOSION THAT PHOTOGRAPHED ITSELF! THE UNDERWATER ATOMIC 


TRIKING photographs of the second atomic bomb test at the 
Bikini atoll have already appeared in our issues of August 3 and 10, 

but they cannot compare with that reproduced above, which was 
taken by an automatic camera mounted on the atoll itself. The 
bomb was placed in the centre of the target area, suspended under 
the LSM 60, by Dr. Marshall Holloway with two assistants, and 
they set the controls before leaving, so that the bomb could be 
detonated by radio impulses broadcast from the Mount McKinley 
(flagship of Vice-Admiral William H. P. Blandy). On the atoll 
provision had been made for automatic photography and for 
recording the height of the tidal wave which it was believed would 
be set up by the explosion. At 10.35 p.m. (British Summer Time) 
on July 24 the atomic bomb was detonated; the long, low rumble 
of the explosion being heard by thousands of radio listeners in this 
country. The visual effects were very different from those of the 
first. test (illustrated on pages 180-181), as may be seen by com- 
paring the photographs, and the damage to the target ships was 
immeasurably greater. The top picture on these pages shows the 
moment of detonation, with a vast column of water, some 2000 ft. 
across at the base, leaping up to a height of 5000 ft., while beneath 
its “ umbrella" of vapour and spray may be seen the target ships, 
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BOMB TEST AT BIKINI RECORDED BY AN AUTOMATIC CAMERA 


which shortly afterwards were hidden from view as the mist an@_ 
water descended. An interesting feature is the gap in the right} 
side of the cone of water just above the water-level. This hole, 
shaped like a eave at the base of a cliff, was at about the position 

of the battleship Arkansas. Observers aboard the Appalachian‘ 
interpreted the rift in the column as being caused by the inter- 

ference of the 26,000-ton hulk of the battleship with the formation . 
of the column. Two hours after the explosion Vice-Admirab; 
Blandy announced that a concrete oil barge and a tank-landing# 
craft had also been sunk. Spectators on the observing ships}, 
reported that they had felt the underwater blast, followed by the 

air-shock wave which hit them “ like the concussion of a 16-in. gun.” 

On succeeding days the toll of losses among the target ships 

mounted—the aircraft-carrier Saratoga sank, the destroyer Hughes 

had to be run aground, desperate efforts were made to salvage the 

transport Fallon; on August 5 a large concrete floating dry-dock 

capsized and sank, while many of the ships were still radio-active 

twelve days after the explosion. Our lower photographs show : 

(left) An aerial view of the column of water leaping skywards; 

(centre) Spectators watching the explosion from a distance of ten 

miles ; (right) Turbulent clouds, spread over the lagoon. 











PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WEARING THE GREEN ROBES OF A BARDIC OVATE, WITH 
HER SPONSORS, ONE OF WHOM CARRIES THE HOOD FOR HER ROBE 
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THE INITIATION OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS AN HONORARY OVATE OF THE WELSH 


COLOURFUL PAGEANTRY AT THE INITIATION CEREMONY : 
LOGAN STONE, SOUNDS A CALL TO THE FOUR QUARTERS AS THE PROCEEDINGS OPEN. 
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GORSEDD OF BARDS BEFORE AN AUDIENCE OF 10,000 PEOPLE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
ROYAL HIGHNESS OPENED THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, AND CONCLUDED HER SPEECH 
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THE GORSEDD TRUMPETER, STANDING ON THE 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH INVESTED AS A BARD UNDER THE GORSEDD TITLE OF “ELISABETH O WINDSOR”: 


On August 6 Princess Elizabeth visited Mountain Ash, where she was initiated an 
Honorary Ovate of the Welsh Gorsedd of Bards before opening the National 
Eisteddfod in a pavilion filled with 6000 spectators. The ceremony of initiation took 
place in the open on a hillside in Duffryn Park before an assembly of the Bards of 
Wales, in their blue, white and green robes, and some 10,000 spectators. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by the Gorsedd trumpeter who sounded his call to the four 
quarters. Then the Arch Druid, the Rev. Crwys Williams, calling for the immense 


Gorsedd sword, shouted ‘Is there peace?’ and the vast crowd responded with 
heartfelt enthusiasm, “ Yes!"' Following the presentation of the horn of plenty 
and a ceremonial flower dance, Princess Elizabeth, in the green robes of a bardic 
ovate, was led to the Logan stone by the Recorder, who said in Welsh. ‘’ Venerable 
Arch Druid, I have the honour to present to you her Royal Highness Princess 
Elizabeth to be admitted honorary ovate to the Gorsedd of Bards of the Isle of 


Britain under the Gorsedd title of ‘ Elisabeth o Windsor.’ "' The Princess placed 
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ICTURESQUE CEREMONY ON A HILLSIDE IN DUFFRYN PARK, AT MOUNTAIN ASH, GLAMORGAN; SHOWING THE CIRCLE OF BARDS IN THEIR COLOURFUL ROBES. LATER HER 
ITH THE PHRASE “POB BENDITH I CYMRU" (EVERY BLESSING TO WALES). 








PRINCESS ELIZABETH PLACES HER HANDS BETWEEN THOSE OF THE ARCH DRUID 


THE ARCH DRUID, THE REV. CRWYS WILLIAMS, RECEIVING THE HORN OF .PLENTY FROM MRS. MARTHA 
AS SHE IS WELCOMED UNDER THE GORSEDD TITLE OF “ ELISABETH © WINDSOR." 


BATH, CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE, WHO WAS DRESSED IN THE TRADITIONAL SCARLET CLOAK. 


THE PICTURESQUE INITIATION CEREMONY IN DUFFRYN PARK, AT MOUNTAIN ASH, GLAMORGAN. 


‘as 


her hands between those of the Arch Druid, who addressed her in Welsh, concluding 
with the words, ‘‘ May her age be the age of the world."” The ceremony ended with 
the Welsh National Anthem, and Princess Elizabeth drove through Mountain Ash 
to the pavilion, where she opened the National Eisteddfod. In her speech the Princess 
paid tribute to the Welsh miner with the words: ‘‘I am very glad that I shall be 
able to-day to see examples of the skill and deftness of the Welsh miner. . . For 
generations sons have followed fathers in this skilled and vital calling of which they 


are the acknowledged masters, and in a land where tradition means so much | trust 
that this succession will not cease. This is my first visit to the Eisteddfod, a festival 
which is widely and justly famous, and I am very happy to enjoy this experience of 
the art and culture of the Welsh people which unite them wherever they may 
be. . ." Princess Elizabeth concluded with the phrase “ Pob bendith i Cymru” 
(Every blessing to Wales). Her Royal Highness then sat with the audience to watch 
the children's competitions. The Rev. Rhydwen Williams was crowned Bard of Wales 
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THE LOW HAM ROMAN BATH: PICTURES 
SHOWING THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 
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THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED ROMAN BATH AT LOW HAM, SHOWING THE PILLARS OF THE - F = po “3 
HYPOCAUST BELOW THE WARM ROOM AND (FRONT) SEMI-CIRCULAR SWEAT-BATH PLATFORM. oat 
Fete, es a 
“Ss 
E give on this and the following page new pictures of the remarkable ‘Roman bath ; 
recently discovered at Low Ham, in Somerset, previous pictures of which appeared 
in our issues of May 11 and 25. These latest discoveries are described in the following 
note by Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, who is directing the work: “* The summer of 1946 has 
seen the clearance of the greater part of the bath block of the Roman villa at Low Ham. 
With the full co-operation of the owners of the site, Messrs. H. and L. Cook, the work has 
been carried out by volunteers under the direction of Mr. H. S. L. Dewar and the present 
writer. The bath block consisted of a series of rooms opening out of a corridor, which ran 
along the front of a building facing east. The corridor extended further to the north and 
a second room with a mosaic pavement has been located beyond the limits of the baths. 
The two principal chambers uncovered are the hot and the cold rooms. At the back of 
the cold room, which .contains the fine mosaic described separately, is a plunge bath, GENERAL VIEW SHOWING THE COLD ROOM WITH MOSAIC FLOOR, PLUNGE BATH IN 
ll ft. square and 4 ft..6 ins. deep. The main walls are built of the local oolite laid in a CENTRE, AND DIP IN FIELD BEHIND MARKING WATER-CHANNEL TO THE BATH. 


‘ herring-bone’ manner. In front of the cold room is a small [Continued below, right. 





} THE LOW HAM PLUNGE BATH, SHOWING THE STEPS AND THE STONE SLAB LINING AND 
FLOOR /¥ SITU. THE BROKEN PILLAR PROBABLY SUPPORTED AN ENTRANCE ARCH. 


Continued: 
ction by which one passed to the hot room on one side and some smaller chambers, 
not yet fully explored, on the other. The hot room is less well-preserved and the plaster 
floor covering the hypocaust had either sunk into the hollow beneath or been broken up 
by ploughing. The layout of the small stone and tile pillars supporting the floor is perfect, 

. and the original arrangement can be seen in one of the small semi-circular projections 

7 ‘ Pe which served as sweating chambers. To facilitate the drainage of the water dashed over the 

% yatta St i : body of the bather, this projection lay one step below the general level of the hot room 

ans E 3 and the plaster floor with its quarter round edging and the base of the flue tiles lining the 

> walls is still preserved. These baths formed part of a large Roman villa, extending further 

to the north and east. In its present form the building dates from the later Roman period, 

probably the fourth century, when these country houses enjoyed a new period of prosperity. 

Small finds of pottery and .coins belong to this period. It is, however, probable that the 

site was also occupied before this date and there are slight indications of earlier masonry 

which it is hoped to investigate in order to reconstruct the whole history of the villa. An 

THE LOW HAM PLUNGE BATH, WITH MOSAIC FLOOR BEYOND AND (FOREGROUND) examination of the immediate surroundings of the building has disclosed the channel through 

OUTER WALL OF BLOCK SHOWING ARACTERISTIC “‘ HERRING-BONE" WALLING. which the builders diverted a stream in order to supply the baths with water, and further 
search should reveal their reasons for the choice of the site." 
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THE LOW HAM MOSAICS. 
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ONE OF ROMAN BRITAIN’S FINEST MOSAICS SHOWN IN FULL BEAUTY: A CLASSIC LEGEND IN PICTURES. 


The lovely pavement which we show above, and which was recently discovered at 
Low Ham, Somerset, is described in detail in the following note from the director 
of operations, Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford: “ The five panels of this vigorous, lively, 
fourth-century mosaic pavement on the floor of the cold room of the bath block 
at Low Ham illustrate scenes from classical mythology. In the central octagon 
Venus, flanked by attendant Cupids with torches, prepares for her bath. It has 
been suggested that the four surrounding panels, the subjects of which are less clear, 
depict scenes from the story of Venus's son, Aineas, and Dido. The Trojan fleet lies 
at anchor off Carthage (right), while Achates, standing on the shore, receives a 
massive gold torque or necklet, symbolising the gifts for the queen which he was 


sent to fetch from the fleet. Dido's sister, Anna, and /éneas (top centre) take counsel 
together, while Venus appears in the background, her hand resting on the shoulder 
of the little Ascanius, or perhaps of Cupid disguised as Ascanius. Some such col- 
lusion between the two seems indicated by Dido's appeal to her sister that to her 
alone the traitor Aéneas had revealed his inmost thoughts, and such a scene might 
well be used to indicate the development of the plot. The scene with the three 
riders (left) would represent the hunt, with Ascanius spurring ahead to out-distance 
his companions. And finally, Aineas and Dido appear locked in a close embrace 
amid the waving trees (lower centre). The iconography does not fully accord with 
the contemporary illustrations in the MS. of Vergil, now in the Vatican Library.” 
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THE BIOLOGY OF THE HEATHER. 

6 te grouse moors are now at their best, for millions of newly-opened flowers cover 

mile upon mile of country at other times bleak and uninviting. The association of 
grouse shooting and heather in bloom is not fortuitous, for no other British bird and plant 
are so closely linked. The young shoots of the heather form the staple diet of the grouse, 
and the bird is so sedentary that it seldom wanders off the moors. Few plants dominate 
the scenery as heather can, and no flowering plant occupies the soil to the exclusion of 
all others as heather sometimes will over great stretches of barren peat. 

The true heather, or ling, is commonly confused with two other British plants, which 
may be known as the bell-heathers or heaths. Both often flower in association with 
heather, where their more showy bell-like flowers attract attention and add variety to 
the purple expanse of the heather. The round bells of the cross-leaved heath are pale 
rose-pink and form clusters at the tips of the branches, while those of the fine-leaved 
heath are rich crimson and are more scattered among the leaves. Although the heather 
belongs to the same family as the heaths, it has no close relatives and forms a genus with 
only the single species. It is curious that so abundant and widespread a species should 
be so isolated. The heather differs from the heaths in having shoots of two kinds ; its 
long shoots, like the stems of the heaths, bear the flowers, but the main work of assimi- 
lation is done by the lateral short shoots, which are closely covered with overlapping 
leaves. The heather also differs in the structure 
of its flowers, for in it the showy part is not 
the bell-like corolla, which is small, but the 
large calyx-lobes. More technical differences 
are the structure of the fruit and the number 
of chromosomes; this last character, in par- 
ticular, emphasising the isolated position of 
the heather. 

Heather flourishes in a variety of habitats 
because it can withstand both drought and 
damp, and both heat and cold, provided drought 
and cold do not occur together ; it is, therefore, 
favoured by the damp winters of western and 
northern Europe. Its drought resistance is 
explained to some extent by the structure of its 
leaf, for the pores through its waterproof cuticle 
are practically confined to a narrow groove, 
which is further protected by hairs. The 
frequent complete dominance of the heather 
may be due in part to its enormous seed- 
production—estimated at a million to the 
square metre—and its efficient seed dispersal. 
The seeds are retained by the dried-up flowers, 
.which open only in dry weather, when the seeds 
are shaken out by the wind, and may be 
blown many miles. 

Heather is an important source of honey ; 
to many people any other type is a poor 
substitute for that of the heather. It is rich 
in colour and flavour, and being so stiff that 
it will not flow in the centrifuge, it is more 
commonly eaten in the comb than other 
honeys. The preference for heather honey 
has been given a reasonable basis by bio- 
chemists, who have shown that its peculiar 
consistency is caused by a constituent so 
rare that to find another honey containing 
it we must go as far afield as New Zealand. 

Since the heather is so familiar as a bee- 
plant, and seemingly so well adapted to 
pollination by insects, it is seldom realised 
that wind-pollination plays an important 
réle in its biology. Botanists commonly 
regard these two methods of pollination 
as quite distinct, wind-pollination being 
considered as more primitive since it is 
found in the conifers and other gymno- 
sperms, whereas pollination by insects is 
characteristic of many flowering plants. 
Groups of plants such as the Cupulifere 
(comprising oaks, beeches, etc.), which are 
uniformly wind-pollinated, are sometimes 
considered as examples of flowering plants 
which have never relied on insects to 
effect their pollination, but doubt is cast 
on this theory if the occurrence of wind- 
pollination is examined in greater detail. 
The largest family of flowering plants— 
the Compositz — possess flowers whose 
peculiar structure is not only adapted for 
insect-pollination, but, by ensuring self- 
pollination if insects fail, provides a second 
line of defence against sterility. Never- 
theless, within this very large and uniform 
family there are isolated small groups of 
species which are pollinated by the wind. 
As no botanist believes that the immediate ancestors of the Composite were 
wind-pollinated, these small groups of species cannot be considered as primitively wind- 
pollinated. The heather also belongs to a predominantly insect-pollinated group of 
plants, and we can assume that it also has acquired the habit of wind-pollination secon- 
darily. When we consider the extent of heather moors and the number of individual blooms 
in each square yard, we feel that their pollination might tax even the insect world and 
that resort to wind-pollination might well be advantageous. Indeed, judging from the 
clouds of heather pollen in dry autumn weather we may suspect that “‘ the wind on the 
heath” is more important in the life of the heather than is the honey-bee. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the biology of the heather lies below ground 
and concerns the means by which the roots take up nourishment from the peaty soil. 
Flowering plants can absorb only the inorganic constituents of the soil, the organic remains 
of animal and plant tissues not being available to them until the microscopic organisms 
of the soil have broken them down. Just as carnivorous animals are ultimately dependent 
for their supply of organic food on vegetarian animals, so all flowering plants are dependent 
on the micro-flora of the soil for their inorganic food. Many plants, including the 
heather, have entered into a close association with bacteria and fungi. Some have 
become so dependent on this source of nourishment that they have dispensed with the 
green chlorophyll which is so essential to the metabolism of normal plants ; the heather 
has not travelled so far along the road of dependence on its root fungi, but it has gone 
farther than most plants. The strands of the fungus enter the cells of the roots from the 
soil, and it has been reported that they pass up the stems to the leaves and flowers, and 
even that pieces of the fungus adhere to the seeds so that the young plants become 
infected as soon as they germinate. There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
seedlings which have been sterilized can develop normally in the absence of the fungus, 
but there is no doubt that in nature the plant is helped by its partner to develop normally, 
and it may be that in this strange association lies the secret of the heather’s success in 
dominating vast areas of barren moorland. W. R. Pxiipson, B.A. 








A MOOR IN FULL FLOWER: 


IN THE 





A SPRIG OF HEATHER, OR LING, BETWEEN THE TWO COMMON BRITISH SPECIES OF HEATH. 
ON THE LEFT IS THE CROSS-LEAVED HEATH WITH BUNCHES OF ROUND ROSE-PINK 
FLOWERS, AND, ON THE RIGHT, THE FINE-LEAVED HEATH WITH CRIMSON BELLS. 





BELL-HEATHER, ERICA CINEREA, ON A HILL SLOPE AT CRATHIE, ment. 
DEE VALLEY. 
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IN “WHICH ENTHUSIASTS SHOW THE WAY. 


NCE upon a time Silvia Baker, the artist, read a book about the island of Bali called 
“The Last Paradise.” From that moment she made up her mind to visit it. 
It was years before she did so; then she had to sell jewellery, borrow money and half- 
starve herself to pay: for the ticket: but, she says in ‘‘ ALONE AND LoITERING ” (Peter 
Davies ; 15s.), it was worth it. The title is explained by the fact that following the death 
of her husband in 1938 she sold her home and went to Tangier, thinking it would be a 
good place to live in ‘‘ as it belonged to six nations, and if we should be at war with one 
or two of them I should probably not be interned, because of the others who might 
conceivably be allies.” 

But Tangier did not please ; so she went to Paris, to Portofino, Florence, Como, Sicily. 
Back in London she thought she would try Jamaica, and when that palled, crossed to 
Los Angeles on the way to Bali. That was towards the end of 1939, and Bali held her 
for ten months. Then a letter came from her London bankers telling her that unless she 
lived somewhere in the British Empire they could not send her any more money. So off 
she set again on her travels—for Java, Singapore, Rangoon, India, Kashmir. All of 
which is sufficient to show that there is abundance of variety in this book. As she herself 
says, it might have been called ‘“‘ Unhurried Journey,” because it took her seven years 
to travel round the world. The illustrations, especially those in colour, are delightful. 

Miss Baker, back in London drawing animals 
at the Zoo, may well regret that Stuart Piggott’s 
little handbook, “Some ANcIENT CITIES OF 
Inp1a ” (Oxford University Press ; 5s.), had not 
been published when she visited India. There 
is much in it that is strange and alluring. For 
example, there is Daulatabad, the citadel and 
town in the Deccan—“ which fulfil one’s school- 
boy dreams nourished’ on ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines ’"—intricate contrivances of pitfalls and 
secret chambers where swordsmen lurked to 
decapitate the unwary foe, and a splendid 
culmination at the top of the final stairway in 
the form of a sliding iron trapdoor made red- 
hot by a vast fire built upon it, and still there 
‘in rusty retirement from active duty.” There 
is Fatehpur Sikri, built by Jalal-ud-din Akbar 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, in 
which stands the Divan-i- Khas or private council 
chamber, “‘ designed like no other building in the 
world, with a central pillar bearing on its great 
elaborated capital a circular area from which 
radiate four bridges to the galleries surrounding 
the walls, so that Akbar sat centrally enthroned 
high above the ground with his counsellors on 
four sides yet rendered separate and remote 
by the intervening open spaces.” Although 
Mr. Piggott deals with no place he has not 
himself visited, and so limits the scope of his 
book to Southern and Western India, he ranges 
from the Second Millennium B.C. at Mohenjo- 
daro to the seventeenth-century Mogul 
period represented at Agra. 

Mrs. Belle Benchley claims to be the 
only woman Zoo director in the world. 
Beginning as a bookkeeper nineteen years 
ago, she eventually became head of the 
staff in the San Diego Zoo, and tells in 
“My AnimaL Basies”’ (Faber ; 12s. 6d.) 
how wild animals are born, cared for and 
trained by their parents—in captivity, of 
course. It does not matter what the 
subject be, whether a wart-hog or a sika 
deer, her enthusiasm is infectious. The 
sika deer, one of the loveliest of fawns and 
fondest of mothers, was used as the model 
for Walt Disney’s ‘“‘ Bambi,” we learn. 
Mrs. Benchley says that the animals 
which share their secrets most easily with 
their keepers during the long weeks when 
they are devoting themselves to the helpless 
infancy of their offspring, are the bears. 
One of the things she has never seen is the 
birth of a kangaroo. According to those 
who have been privileged, the tiny. creature 
is not more than a couple of inches long at 
most, is certainly undeveloped, “ with a 
huge insectivorous-looking head and over- 
developed front legs and feet but no back 
legs at all. The shapeless body looks like 
a red worm.” Instinctively it finds its way 
into the mother’s pouch and stays there 
for some weeks, completing its develop- 
A most informative book, which 
should have had an index. 

In a foreword to Peter Noble’s 
“ British THEATRE” (British Year-Books; 21s.), Laurence Olivier declares that the 
past few years have witnessed a heartening growth of stature in the British Theatre. ‘‘ For 
the first time in a very considerable period our stage approximates in quality and power to 
the great Continental theatres as well as to those formidable organisations, the American 
and Soviet Theatres.’’. The book divides itself into two parts. The first is a very full 
review of all that has happened theatrically since 1939. Here Mr. Noble gives chapter and 
verse in support of Mr. Olivier’s contention—and his own—that the past six years have seen 
great progress in the theatre. Dealing with plays and players, producers and designers, the 
author also tackles the audience. Has our theatrical taste improved ? ? he asks. And 
answers with a heartening affirmative. The second part of the book is a ““ Who ’s Who” 
of the British Theatre. Eighty full-page illustrations lend pictorial interest to the volume. 

The racing motorist, the rock-climber and the small yachtsman can all welcome hand- 
books on their favourite sport. The first two volumes are reprints. When Prince Chula 
of Siam wrote ‘‘ WHEELS aT SPEED "” (Foulis ; 8s. 6d.) in 1935, he intended it to be no more 
than an attempt to keep alive “ for ourselves and our friends, the memories of my cousin 
Bira’s first year as a racing motorist.” Consequently, only a limited edition was privately 
published. Demand, however, has brought about the present edition, and all the excite- 
ment of the sport is present in its pages. 

Prior to the war the first edition of “‘ Rock-CLimBiInG AND MOUNTAINEERING,” by 
C. Brunning (Faber ; 5s.), was produced with the object of providing a conveniently-sized 
book at a modest price which would contain nothing but practical information. Again 
demand has called for a second edition: and if you want te know the difference between 
rock-climbing and mountaineering, or what a clinker, a tricouni or a Hargreaves is, or 
how to negotiate slabs, chimneys, cracks and traverses, it is all here. 

Clifton Reynolds, having told us how he became a farmer, now begins to tell us in 
“ Samtinc SMALL Waters” (John Lane ; 6s.) how he hopes to become a yachtsman. The 
craft which interests him is the “ K" Class International 14-ft. racing dinghy. From 
these adventures it is possible to foresee yet other books. W. R. Catverr. 
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PERSONALITIES AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. 


DR. EVATT, AUSTRALIA’S REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESSING PEACE CONFERENCE DELEGATES 
IN PARIS, WHERE HE HAS CHAMPIONED THE CAUSE OF THE SMALL NATIONS, 











M. RZYMOWSKI, OF THE POLISH 
DELEGATION IN PARIS. 


M. MASARYK, HEAD OF THE 





MR. MACKENZIE KING, PRIME MINISTER OF M. MOLOTOV, LEADER OF THE U.S.S.R. 


CANADA, ADDRESSING THE CONFERENCE. 


MR. ATTLEE SPEAKING AT A SESSION 
CZECHOSLOVAK DELEGATION. OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


SPEECHES IN WHICH HE HAS CLASHED WITH OTHER DELEGATES. 





B fat Hoenn : 

















MR. JAMES BYRNES, U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, ADDRESSING THE COMMITTEE 
ON PROCEDURE IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSAL OF CHAIRMANSHIP BY ROTATION. 








SO 


M. MANUILSKY, OF THE BARON VON OOSTERHOUT, 
UKRAINIAN DELEGATION. OF THE DUTCH DELEGATION, 


DELEGATION, MAKING ONE OF THE M. SPAAK (LEFT) OF BELGIUM, PROCEDURE 
COMMITTEE PRESIDENT. 


























AKLILON ABTE WOLD (ETHIOPIA) 
ADDRESSING THE CONFERENCE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL THERON 
(SOUTH AFRICAN DELEGATION). 
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The first week of the Paris Peace Conference was occupied by a strenuous and 
protracted discussion in committee on procedure, the main point at issue being the 
method to -be adopted for voting at the Conference proper, whether by two-thirds 
majority, as originally proposed by the Big Four Foreign Ministers and strongly 
backed by M. Molotov, or by simple majority, as advocated by the smaller nations. 
A compromise was eventually reached in the small hours of August 7, when the 
committee on procedure accepted a British proposal, strongly opposed by the Russian 


SIR SAMUEL RUNGAMADHAN 
(INDIA) SPEAKING IN PARIS. 


M. TSALDARIS, GREEK PRIME M. KARDELJI, LEADER OF THE 
MINISTER, AT THE CONFERENCE. YUGOSLAV DELEGATION IN PARIS. 


delegation, that any recommendations for changes in the draft treaties which are 
carried by a simple majority should be passed to the Council of Foreign Ministers 
(Great Britain, the United States, Russia, China and France), together with recom- 
mendations which are carried by a two-thirds majority. On the same day it was decided 
to invite representatives of the German’ satellite countries to attend a plenary session of 
the Conference on August 10. On the following day, when the proposal on voting was 
put to the full Conference, M. Molotov proposed to reverse the committee's decision. 
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AIR TOPICS: PICTURES OF NEW AND UNUSUAL AIRCRAFT. 





A STRANGE LOAD—AIRCRAFT DELIVERED BY AIRCRAFT: A LIGHT ’PLANE BEING LOADED 
ON A TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT IN DAYTON, OHIO, FOR DELIVERY IN GUATEMALA FORTY- 
EIGHT HOURS LATER. 


TWO AIRCRAFT WITH A SINGLE PILOT: JET-PROPELLED AIRACOMETS, FLYING TOGETHER, 
THE BLACK ONE MANNED, THE WHITE ONE CONTAINING ONLY INSTRUMENTS AND FLYING 
BY THE REMOTE CONTROL OF THE PILOT IN THE OTHER CRAFT. 
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CHRISTENING 


LADY RUNGANADHAN THE FIRST VIKING 

SEA RESCUE BY HELICOPTER DEMONSTRATED OFF . ++ AND SUBSEQUENTLY LOWERED ON TO A _ RESCUE AIRCRAFT TAKEN OVER BY INDIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS. 
CONEY ISLAND: A U.S. COASTGUARD PICKED UP FROM CUTTER. SCENES FROM A DEMONSTRATION AT RECENT On August 8 the first British air-liner which has been designed since the 
A FLOATING RAFT BY A HELICOPTER... . U.S. COASTGUARD CELEBRATIONS. end of the war was handed over to the agents of Indian National Airways. 


The aircraft, a new type of Vickers Viking (see below), was christened 
“ Jumna” by Lady Runganadhan, the wife of the High Commissioner 
for India, Sir Samuel Runganadhan. 





TESTING THE ENGINE FOR THE WORLD AIR-SPEED ATTEMPT: A ROLLS-ROYCE DERWENT V 
ENGINE UNDER TEST AT THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS AT DERBY. 
The engines which established the world’s alr-speed record in 1945 were Rolls-Royce Derwent engines. 





Those which will be used in the forthcoming attempts on the record will also be Derwents, standard THE VICKERS VIKING AIRCRAFT “ JUMNA,” RECENTLY TAKEN OVER BY INDIAN NATIONAL 
engines of Series V. They are subjected to the most stringent tests, and before being cleared for AIRWAYS. A TWENTY-FOUR SEATER WITH TWO BRISTOL HERCULES ENGINES AND A 
flight have to go through the equivalent of opening-up, turning and a full-speed run over the course MAXIMUM RANGE OF 1920 MILES. 


sixty times. Additional tests represent more than ten miles a minute for one hour. 
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OLD ASSOCIATIONS: ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, REGENCY CRICKET; A HASTINGS PROCESSION. 
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REGENCY STYLE CRICKET AT BRIGHTON: (ABOVE) THE CAPTAINS SET THE 


WICKET ON BRUNSWICK LAWNS ; 


(RIGHT) A REGENCY BATSMAN IN ACTION. 


One of the most popular events of the Brighton Regency Festival was the cricket match 
between the Regency Club and Hambledon men. This was played out in the costume of 
the period with the instruments and rules as laid down in 1774. All bowling was underarm and the bats were 


modelled on the famous Winchester bat. 


Regency Club beat Hambledon by nine runs in a close game, marked 
by many casualties—to the period clothes. 
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THE REVIVAL AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF THE ANNUAL ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSION TO THE SHRINE 


OF OUR 


LADY IN THE RUINS OF HASTINGS CASTLE, SUSSEX: A VIEW OF THE OPEN-AIR SERVICE 
IN PROGRESS ON THE SITE OF THE CASTLE CHAPEL. 
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THE GOLD RELIC PLATE OF THE NINIAN 
RELIQUARY NOW IN THE B.M. 


THE TRUE CROSS RELIC SET IN PEARLS 
WITH CRYSTAL COVER. 


A REMARKABLE MEDIA VAL WAX 


THE NINIAN TRUE CROSS RELIQUARY CANDLE NOW LENT TO THE B.M. 
WITH CRYSTAL COVER REMOVED. FROM JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Two ecclesiastical antiquities ot the greatest rarity and exceptional interest have been recently 

laced on exhibition at the British Museum. One, which has been lent for a year by the 

Master and Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, is a magnificent decorated mediaval wax 

candle, discovered in the College Chapel by A. W. N. Pugin in 1846-9. The other is a recent 

gift to the Museum from the National Art Collections Fund, a remarkable North British gold 
reliquary of the True Cross. 
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ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT FRUIT DISHES OF UNIQUE BEAUTY: s 
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HE superb silver-gilt fruit dishes which we 
illustrate on this and the opposite page con- 
stitute one of the most notable additions to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum's collection of English 
silver that has ever been made. These six magni- 
ficent dishes, which are virtually unique of their 
kind, were sold at Christie’s early in July by Captain 
Frederic Montagu, and were purchased for the price 
of £7000 by Mr. T. Lumley, of Bury Street, Mr. Clark, 
of Maidenhead, and Mr. Alan Good. They were 
then generously ceded by the purchasers at the 
auction price to the Museum, which acquired them 
out of the funds of the Bequest of the late Captain 
H. B. Murray, with the generous addition of £2000 
from the National Art-Collections Fund. The fruit 
plates—or dishes, it is a little uncertain which they 
are—are 10 ins. in diameter and are stamped with 
the London hall-mark for 1573-4 and the mark 
of an unknown silversmith who used the mono- 
gram FR. Unlike some Elizabethan silver, the 
dishes are particularly outstanding in the quality 
of their workmanship, though there is at present 
no clue to the identity of the artist who added the 
superb engraved decoration. In the centre of each 
dish on a slightly raised boss there is a scene from 
the stories of Abraham and Isaac. First there is 
the scene of Abraham and Sarah praying for a son ; 
in another are shown the three angels who visited 
Abraham and told him that Sarah would bear 
a son in her old age; in the third, Abraham is shown 
preparing to sacrifice Isaac, while in the back- 
ground can be seen the ram caught in a thicket ; 
in the fourth, Rebecca is shown at the well, drawing 
water for Abraham's servant ; next, the first meeting 


of Rebecca and Isaac; and lastly, Jacob deceiving 
[Continued opposite. 


SO 


(LEFT.) ONE OF A SET 
OF SIX SUPERB 
ELIZABETHAN SILVER- 
GILT FRUIT DISHES 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
FOR THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. THE 
CENTRAL SCENE 
SHOWS ABRAHAM 
PREPARING TO 
SACRIFICE ISAAC. 


(RIGHT.) SHOWING 
REBECCA AT THE WELL 
IN THE CENTRE, A 
BORDER OF MARINE 
MONSTERS AND A RIM 
OF ANIMALS AND 
FOLIAGE AND THE 
ARMS OF MONTAGU 
WITH THE DIFFERENCE 
FOR A FIFTH SON. 





























Continued.) 
his father Isaac into giving him the blessing intended 
for his brother Esau. Surrounding these Biblical 
scenes are exquisitely lively borders showing mer- 
men and marine monsters in the style of the Flemish 
engraver Adriaen Collaert (about whose dates 
there is considerable dispute). The rim is engraved 
with birds, beasts and foliage Two heraldic 
escutcheons have been obliterated and the space 
covered -with ornament. A third bears the arms 
of Montagu with the difference for a fifth son. 
This appears to indicate that they had as an early 
owner William Montagu (d. 1619), of Oakley, 
Northants., fifth son of Sir Edward Montagu, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, 1538-45. The extreme 
rarity of these dishes is shown by the fact that 
only two other sets of Elizabethan engraved fruit 
plates are known. One set, in the possession of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, bears the same silversmith’s 
mark and hall-mark for 1568-70, and is engraved 
with the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The other 
set, which was sold many years ago by Messrs. 
Crichton and of which the present whereabouts 
are not known, has the hall-mark for 1567-8 and is 
engraved with the Labours of Hercules. The fine 
set which we illustrate and which has now been 
acquired for the nation, is, however, more varied 
and exciting in design than either of the other 
known sets. The combination of religious motives 


" with secular design is a normal teature of Eliza- 


bethan work. A small point of special interest can 

be found in the scene of Abraham and Sarah in 

prayer, where the arrangement of the Elizabethan 

bed with curtains wrapped round the pillars is 
distinctly unusual. 





(ABOVE.) ABRAHAM AND 
SARAH PRAYING FOR A 
CHILD, PORTRAYED IN 
EXQUISITE ENGRAVING 
ON ONE OF THE SILVER- 

GILT DISHES. THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE 

BED FURNITURE 
1S INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL, 











THE MEETING 











A CHILD FISHING FROM 
THE BACK OF A SEA-HORSE. 
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TY: ] AN OUTSTANDING ACQUISITION FOR THE V. AND A. COLLECTION. 
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(LEFT AND RIGHT.) DETAIL 
OF THE EXQUISITE 
ENGRAVING IN THE 
SILVER-GILT DISHES 
HERE ILLUSTRATED. 

(L.) A SATYR WITH SEA- 

WEED HAIR CARRYING A 

STRING OF FISH; AND 

(n.) A CHILD FISHING 

FROM THE BACK OF A 

SEA-HORSE. 
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A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT NEWS PICTURES FROM ALL QUARTERS. 
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AN ARMOURED CAR WHICH HAS SEEN SERVICE IN BOTH WORLD WARS: 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER AND THE PARAMOUNT THE INDLOVUKAZI (QUEEN MOTHER) WAS AN THE VEHICLE BEING EXAMINED IN A R.A.O.C. DEPOT AT RANGOON, 

CHIEF OF SWAZILAND TAKING THE SALUTE AT INTERESTED SPECTATOR OF THE REVIEW AT This Rolls-Royce armoured car was used by Lawrence of Arabia in his desert skirmishes 
A REVIEW OF THE AFRICAN PIONEER CORPS. LOBAMBA OF THE AFRICAN PIONEER CORPS. and between the wars was used on the North-West Frontier. Then it mysteriously 

: é : sate c fk : disappeared, but had apparently got into Japanese hands, for it was captured in World 

On July 13, Sir Evelyn Baring, the High Commissioner, and Sobhuza, Paramount Chief of Swaziland, reviewed War II. in Southern Burma, where it was operating with a Japanese crew. It is reported 

units of the African Pioneer Corps on their return from service overseas. The review took place at Lobamba, to be still in excellent condition. 

the Royal Kraal. The Queen Mother was an interested spectator. 
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A PLAQUE AND WALL-MAP USED BY GENERAL EISENHOWER FOR THE D-DAY OPERATIONS RECENTLY UNVEILED 
IN THE ROOM AT SOUTHWICK PARK, FAREHAM, WHERE THE ALLIED COMMANDER AWAITED DEVELOPMENTS AS 
THE ASSAULT WAS LAUNCHED ACROSS THE CHANNEL, 


om 9/ ee NS ~ 
FIRING A LOCOMOTIVE BY MEANS OF A TAP! THE G.W.R. ‘he is Js Ay AP \ Ni Vag} 
ENGINE ‘‘ GARTH HALL,”” WHICH HAS BEEN DESIGNED TO RUN ON - a a aA 
OM, FUEL INSTEAD OF COAL OWING TO THE PRESENT SHORTAGE. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S COUNTRY HOME BOUGHT FOR THE NATION: CHARTWELL MANOR, 
WESTERHAM, AND (LEFT) MR. CHURCHILL IN HIS STUDY AT CHARTWELL, 


The National Trust recently announced that a poe of Mr. Winston Churchill's friends had purchased 

from him his country house of Chartwell, Wester » Kent, which has been in his possession for twenty- 

four years. Mr. Churchill is to continue to live there during his lifetime, after which it will be given 

to the National Trust as a permanent memorial to Britain’s great war leader. The gift includes an 
endowment fund for the maintenance of the property. 
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Theres heaven 
in a Seven 








ABDULLA NO.7 


FOR VIRGINIA 
SMOKERS 
20 for 2/8 
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As in the cultured homes of bygone. generations 


| Minton China grew to such high favour, so upon the 
| tables of a world restored to peace, the loveliness 
of Minton is assured of a new appreciation wher- 
ever life is lived with taste and dignity and beauty. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD STOKE-UPON-+TRENT mevys. 2.39.3 
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_DEWAR'S 
‘WhiteLabel” 


WHISKY 












It never varies 






{White Lo 


OF cacar Act. 
—_— 45 ’ 





Maximum retail prices : 
25/9 per bottle—13/6 half bottle 


~fen 8: sat 
Per 
: (as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association) 








 @ ASK AUSER OF A 
| GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


GUY MOTORS L” 


’ WOLVERHAMPTON + ENGLAND 








% Please remember the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen'’s Families 





WRIGHT'S 


Coal Tar Soap 


IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 
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Look... it’s lovely ! 
Listen... 


°,9 

it’s superb ! 
Although new ULTRA sets are 
being delivered steadily, most dealers 


have a waiting list. Your plan is to see that 
your name is on the list. 


""ULTR 


More than a .set — it’s a service 





Model T 401 
£15 ..0.0d. 
; Plus £3,4.6d. purchase tax 


RADIO 





ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1 











What would you feel if two more children were suddenly added to 

your family to-day? Last month our family of 5,548 was increased by 

over 100, and they keep on coming. Please help us to welcome them all. 
GIFTS gratefuliy received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of 


England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY, formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.11. Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
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When old friends meet, the occasion 
is doubly blessed if Old Angus is 
there as well. For the warm 

geniality of this fine liqueur 

Scotch whisky—like 45 
friendship itself— & 
has been matured 
and mellowed 

over many 
years. 









A NOBLE 
SCOTCH — 


Gentle as a lamb | 


je 
OLD ANGUS 


OAL 











It’s worth while 
trying to 


~ 
ee ee ee 








porte 


— then your 
suit will be made of Scotland’s 
hardest wearing cloth 
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THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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A completely new 


23 litre, 6 cylinder 








is indeed a car 


worth waiting for 


The first completely modern high 
quality car available to the public 
in the medium price range. Maxi- 
mum speed of over 90 m.p.h, 
Average petrol consumption over 
20 m.p.g. Independent suspension 
front and rear, Available as 4-door 
Saloon, 4-seater Drop-head Coupe 
or Chassis only, 


LAGONDA LIMITED 
STAINES, ENGLAND 








At the 
Mermaid 





Of all the old London taverns which have disappeared none is so 
well known and honoured as the Mermaid. 


Although no trace of it remains and even its very site is disputed — 
some say it was in Bread Street and some in Friday Street — it will 
always be remembered as the meeting place of those mighty wits 
of the Elizabethan age. 


Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and others were frequenters. 


What healths were drunk ! What impromptus lost to the world 
does Beaumont hint at in 


What things have seen 

Done at the Mermaid ; heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that everyone from whom they came 

Had mean’d to put his whole wit in a jest ! 


* Table Waters 


Schweppes sisi ov 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return. 
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CHAI APIO! . 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


NM. 
















John Mackintosh @ Sons Ltd., Toffee Town, Halifasz 





. CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the, publiaver tat given. fe, tt 
c = : » disposed of by way of Trade except at the full re : ie = vies ‘ 
a, Se ante Bn oy po geod be Be cover by way of Trade or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pt tonal matter whatsoever 
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A Miost Unusual ‘Ten’ 








“The roomiest, best-sprung ‘Ten’ Pve sat m!” 


Your comfort is well catered for in this new Lanchester ‘ Ten.’ It is excellently 
sprung. All occupants sit well within the wheelbase. There is no roll or side- 
sway. The interior dimensions are more than ample ; upholstery and fittings are 

excellent ; luggage space is liberal. Yet the Lanchester is by no means ‘over-bodied.’ Its performance 
alone — 55 m.p.h. cruising and a capacity for 65 m.p.h.— proves this. 6-light Saloon — price £595 (plus 
purchase tax £166. 0s. 7d.) 


) LANCHESTER ‘TEN’ 
gone with the Daimler Fluid Transmission 


SY APPOINTMENT , * ® 
MOTOR CAR (Licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 
MANUFACTURERS 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED . COVENTRY AND LONDON 
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